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VoL. XXXIII. 


THe Nationa MEETING. 


A short note last week stated that the meeting 
of the National V.M.A. had endorsed a forward 
policy: the address on Professional Education, by 
the President, Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, which 
appears in this issue, evidences a prospective 
advance in one direction. 

From the teachers’ point of view, Dr. Bradley 
presents a strong case, and most men who are 
still ‘“‘students’”’ will recognise the force of his 
arguments. It is a soul-deadening experience to 
have to train young men to a given standard in 
a period which allows the least possible time to 
accomplish the work—it is nearer to “cram” than 
to education. This is brought out by the fact that 
modern teaching gives precedence to the inculca- 
tion of method; and the value of the change is 
epitomised in the sentence “the training of the 
intelligence and powers of observation and reason- 
ing does not depend for its value and utility upon 
current opinion and theory, but carries with it the 
attributes of a lasting instrument.” This “lasting 
instrument" is the very foundation of medica 
practice. 

The enormous advances in medical science and 
practice which have accrued since 1880, and ever 
in increasing measure, make further advance in 
Veterinary teaching a matter of policy—if the pro- 
fession is to maintain its position amongst others. 
That the advance of 1893 was necessary to main- 
tain the position of the profession is now beyond 


doubt, in the light of the continued developments 
in medical science. The demarcation between 


human and veterinary work is far less definite than 
it was, and it is essential that we have men who are 
capable of good work on this border line. 

That there are arguments on the other side goes 
without saying. Several were put forward in the 
short discussion which followed the address, which 
we hope to print next week. Foremost amongst 
them is the financial side of the question—with a 
probable rise in College fees, which will appeal 
directly to those members who have sons to follow 
in their footsteps. 


ROARING. 


Very early in the war, we pointed out the unpre- 
cedented opportunities for professional observation 
it was bringing to so many members. For a long 
period, there was little to show that those opportuni- 
ties were being utilised. Throughout the war, and 
for some time afterwards, too many members seemed 
to think the conditions of army veterinary service — 
of more importance than the experience to be 
gained in it. Happily that frame of mind now 
seems to be passing away. Men who have seen 
army service and men who have not are alike be- 
ginning to realize that the former can impart 
valuable information to the latter, and to act upon 
that knowledge. As a result, several excellent 
papers upon army work have been preserted at 
societies during recent months, and it is to be hoped 
that others will follow. 

None of these papers yet has been more useful 
than the one which Mr. G. W. Dunkin presented 
at the last meeting of the Central Society. Deal- 
ing specially with three subjects, it was interesting 
as regards two, and more than that in relation to 
the third. What was said of mange and sand colic 
will repay study, especially as some forms of the 
latter disease are more common in this country 
than is perhaps generally recognised. What was 
said of roaring suggests new lines of enquiry 
regarding a disease the pathology of which still 
needs elucidation. Most men now agree that 
more than one cause may produce the condition 
we call ‘‘ roaring ;”’ but no one professes to under- 
stand all the causal factors. Mr. Dunkin’s observa- 
tions suggest new points for investigation ; and the 
prosecution of these may, as he says, “ assist us in 
coming nearer the truth.” We should soon hear 
views from some other men whose opportuiities 
for observation have been similar. 

It is time, too, for us to hear something more 
about the roaring operation. When the war began, 
that operation was still to a certain extent upon 
trial. English veterinarians have been singularly 
silent regarding it ever since; but we know that in 
the meantime many of them have had great experi- 
ence of its practice and results in the Army. 
There is experience enough in the profession to 
warrant some definite judgments upon the opera- 
tion ; but it is not yet sufficiently disseminated. 


The following passage occurs in Zhe Lancet of July 
31st in reply to a correspondent :— 

“There 1s nothing to prevent persons not on the 
Medical Register from giving so-called medical service. 
What they are not allowed to do is to represent that 
they possess medical qualifications.” 
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DIAPHRAGMATIC HERNIA. 


Campagne records the following post-mortem ob- 
servation. The subject was a dog which had been 
found dead in its accustomed place the same morn- 
ing ; and the owner suspected rabies or poison- 
ng. 

Campagne found the whole mass of the small in- 
testine, the convolutions of which were arranged in 
perfect order, lodged in the thoracic cavity. The 
stomach was considerably dilated by gas, the small 
intestine was very hyperemic, and the spleen was 

lobular, enlarged, congested, and hemorrhagic. 

he opening by which the small intestine had pene- 
trated into the thoracic cavity did not consist, as is 
usual, in a rupture of the diaphragmatic fibres, but 
simply in the natural orifice in the diaphragm which 
gives passage to the cesophagus. By drawing it 
with forceps, Campagne succeeded in bringing all 
the prolapsed intestinal mass back into its anatomi- 
cal position in the abdominal cavity. The diagno- 
sis of strangulated diaphragmatic hernia was easy. 

Enquiries revealed that, about a month before, 
the dog had been violently struck by an automobile, 
which had projected him into a pit more than ten 
metres away. Afterwards he had refused food for 
three days, and shown some difficulty in breathing, 
and had then recovered his health. The day before 
death, he had taken his usual meals with a very 
good appetite, and had been found dead the next 
morning. 

From this history and from the post-mortem 
findings, Campagno concludes that, at the moment 
of the motor accident or a few instants afterwards, 
the cesophageal orifice was considerably dilated, al- 
lowing a very small portion of the small intestine to 
become engaged in it, and that this engaged portion 
had then daily and progressively brought all the 
other portions of the same intestine along with it 
forw into the thoracic cavity. He thinks it 
impossible to admit that the whole of the intestine 
could have penetrated at once at the moment of the 
traumatism, considering the regular disposition of 
the intestine and the relative narrowness of the 
orifice. This total penetration could only have been 
made gradually by favour of the peristaltic contrac- 
tions, aided by the thoracic movements. All this 
might not necessarily interfere materially ‘with 
digestion and intestinal absorption; and thus the 
dog’s survival for nearly a month without well- 
marked functional disturbances is explained. 

Death was certainly due to a strangulation of the 
last portion of small intestine engaged in the ceso- 
phageal ring. This was shown by the extreme dis- 
tension of the stomach and the congestive lesions of 
the spleen and prolapsed intestine, 

Diaphragmatic hernias consisting of a displace- 
ment of one or other of the abdominal organs into 
the thoracic cavity through a rupture of the fibres 
of the diaphragm are not rare; but those produced 
—- e natural cesophageal orifice are except- 
ional. 

Franconi alone has recorded one case of diaphrag- 
a hernia through the cesophageal ring in a 

orse. 


So far as Campagne is aware, no such case in the 
dog has yet been published in veterinary litera- 
ture, and therefore he records the present one.— 
(Journal de Méd. Vét. et de Zootechme). ean 


NATIONAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, Dr. O. C. BRADLEY, 
at the Annual Meeting in Edinburgh, July 28th. 


The Constitution of our Association imposes a Presi- 
dential Address, but fortunately for the President neither 
the Constitution nor custom, nor even the Provisional 
Committee stipulates the precise nature of the subject 
that may be chosen. The President has to exercise his 
own choice, and, provided his words have a bearing, 
however remote, on veterinary affairs, no one may criti- 
cise his choice. This year he finds no scarcity of topics 
upon which to address you; but he has experienced 
some measure of difficulty in narrowing his selection 
down to one main theme. He has set aside several very 
tempting subjects, among which was a retrospect of 
professional happenings since the last pre-war meeting 
of the Association, with very considerable attraction 
attaching to an account of the part the veterinary pro- 
fession played in the great war. Nothing would have 
been more pleasant and grateful than to descant upon 
the services rendered to King and country by the Army 
Veterinary Service, now deservedly “ Royal,” and in- 
cidentally to claim credit for the profession at large on 
the grounds that a considerable proportion of the officers 
of the R.A.V.C. were practitioners. 

Another thesis that offered itself was how one who is 
not a practitioner regards the future of practice. This, 
I am persuaded, would have been remarkably edifying 
to the practitioner. Related to this subject, and to be 
treated more seriously, was the part the practitioner of 
the future is to play in the prevention—and, where 
practicable, the treatment of sheep, pig, and poultry 
diseases. 

Or an examination might have been made of the 
future of research in animal diseascs in this country. 
This, however, it was thought was too thorny ; for, so 
far as I can gather, there are some at any rate who are 
apprehensive of what the future holds. They know not 
definitely, nor can they clearly foresee what the next 
year or two will reveal ; but they do know that the 
most fruitful research of the past has been conducted 
without trammel, and without too keen an eye upon the 
utilitarian application of its results. Research, they 
claim, may not with impunity be om at the wheel 
of any chariot whatsoever ; nor may the labour of the 
research worker be profitably controlled by those to 
whom research is but a synonym for protection of the 
pocket. Since such piquant vicws might be stated and 
examined, it is evident that the future of veterinary 
research would make an admirable subject for discus- 
sion at a conference, and it is just possible that the 
National Veterinary Medical Association may ulti- 
mately find itself concerned therewith. At the present 
time, however, while there is some measure of uncer- 
tainty regarding veterinary research in Scotland, it was 
deemed scarcely suitable for a Presidential Address, and 
with many lingering glances was put aside. 

After pondering the themes just mentioned, as well as 
others equally promising, all were abandoned in favour 
of professional education. 
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I have been led to deal with the matter of professional 
education for two main reasons. In the first place, it is 
a subject upon which I may be presumed to have 
arrived at conclusion of some kind, if merely because of 

rs of experience ; though it is quite possible that 
ong experience is a disability, for it seems to me that 
they who speak with the most certain voice and offer 
the most pointed criticism on the methods and aims of 
professional education are either not teachers or have 
not long joined the ranks of the petagrane. After a few 
ears actual contact with the work of teaching, a note of 
esitation and reservation creeps into the voice of the 
teachers of teachers. 

My second reason is this: No one who has any desire 
for the future progress of the profession can fail to be 
interested in the training of its future members ; and in 
the forefront of the aims and objects of this Association 
is professional progress to-day and in the immediate 
future. It seems to me to be beyond question that the 
status of the veterinary surgeon of to-morrow depends 
in very large measure on the ideas and ideals—and I am 
using the words in their primary sense—that the teacher 
can inspire in the student of to-day. Beyond doubt, the 
future of the veterinary profession and the future of 
veterinary education cannot be separated. Those who 
are concerned with education must endeavour to form as 
just an estimate as is humanly possible of the trend of 
professional progress ; and, having done this, they must 
try to adapt educational aims and methods thereto. 
Holding this conviction, it is clearly the duty of all of 
us—practitioner and specialist, no less than teacher— to 
ask whether education should be modified and de- 
veloped, and, if so, in what direction this must be done 
in order to aid future professional progress. __ 

Such enquiry as I now propose will contain no re- 
flection or criticism upon the standard of education in 
the past or in the present. Reflection upon the past 
onl be ungracious and unprofitable : reflection upon 
the present would tend to cloud counsel. The enquiry, 
therefore, will be conducted solely with the desire to 
discover, if possible, whether advancement is practicable. 
Advancement is always desirable: can it be encom- 
passed? and how? | > 

Recently, in speaking of the need of certain educa- 
tional adjustments, it was delicately hinted to me by 
one of my colleagues that, before trying to read the 
Greek testament, it is well to have some knowledge of 
the Greek alphabet. This Delphian utterance, I take 
it, is applicable here, and may be translated as signify- 
ing that, before endeavouring to teach students how to 
prevent, diagnose, and treat diseases, it is desirable that 
they should receive a sound and comprehensive ground- 
ing in fundamentals. It is safe to say that the current 
trend of professional education is in this direction. 

Those of us who are in a position to compare veter- 
inary education of to-day with that of a quarter of a 
century ago know how great a change has taken place 
in the amount of time devoted to the’ study of what 
may be called the preparatory subjects. Preparatory, 
that is, in the sense that they constitute the foundation 
upon which prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
disease are to based, and without which reasoned pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment cannot be assured. 
Contrast the amount of time devoted to and the method 
of teaching such subjects as, say, pathology in the 
eighties and nineties with what obtains to-day; and 
without being megalocephalic, the teacher can claim 
that there has been great change in what is believed to 
be the right direction. In those days too, subjects that 
now already bulk largely in the curriculum, such as 
parasitology, hygiene, dietetics, and so forth, were no 
more than names—if that. But if we measurably, and it 
is —— with sweet reasonableness, pride ourselves on 
development in the method of teaching fundamentals 


during the past twenty or thirty , we nevertheless 
acutely realise that not more has been done than should 
have been done, and that an even greater change must 
take place in the immediate future. 

Furthermore and in consonance with the appreciation 
of the value and importance of fundamentals, one of the 
healthiest signs in current professional education is the 
recognition that the imparting of facts must be second- 
ary to the inculcation of method. Facts, so-called, 
change from generation to generation, and one genera- 
tion regards with lofty superiority the facts accepted b 
its predecessors. It is a humiliating thought, but it is 
more than likely that the professional man of the end of 
the twentieth century will regard the alleged facts of 
to-day in much the same manner as the present day 
professional man regards the facts accepted ia, say, the 
eighteenth century. The training of the intelligence 
and powers of observation and reasoning, on the con- 


trary, does not depend for its value and utility upon » 


current opinion and theory, but carries with it the attri- 
butes of a lasting instrument. This has always been so, 
but it seems highly probable that the power to observe 
and recognise minute differences of manifestation will 
be even more necessary in the future than they were in 
the past or are in the present. 

In this connection, we are al] aware that Sir James 
Mackenzie is strenously advocating the need for the 
earliest possible recognition of deviations from the 
normal, believing that the future of medicine lies in the 
direction of the very earliest detection of disturbance of 
function. As he himself asks: “ Are there not symptoms 
provoked before damage is done?” If this is admitted, 
then the earlier these symptoms are recognised the 
better is the chance to prevent lasting damage. Be he 
disciple, sceptic, or actual opponent, every practitioner 
—veterinary no less than medical—should keep careful 
watch on the work that is now being done at the Clinical 
Research Laboratory at St. Andrews. What effect the 
investigations of Sir James and his colleagues will have 
on practice remains to be seen, but one may venture so 
far as to predict that diagnosis will not be left entirely 
where it was. And it will be all to the good if some 
reflex is felt in veterinary medicine and surgery. 

In current veterinary practice it is left very largely 
to the animal owner to make the first detection of disease, 
and, speaking broadly, he recognises only the more gross 
forms of disorder. It is, however, very obviously to his 
advantage to have gross manifestations anticipated and 
prevented. The vision that it may some day come to 
pass that the veterinary adviser will find the bulk of his 
work of an anticipatory nature, is Utopian ; but when 
the wiser members of the community go now and again to 
their medical men for examination, and when children’s 
teeth are periodically scrutinised by the dentist, it may 
ultimately happen that the veterinary surgeon will be 
engaged to make a physical examination at fixed intervals 
of at least the more valuable of livestock. 

But if, instead of concerning ourselves farther with 
investigations the outcome of which is for the future to 
accept or condemn, we come nearer home, we find that 
the veterinary clinical teacher is clamouring for more 
time and greater facilities for clinical instruction. He is 
evidently anxious to train his pupils in the professional 
application of that broad, calm, and clear mental vision 
that, it is assumed, has been developed in the earlier 
years of the curriculum. And he asserts that if he is to 
do this in the leisurely and sound manner that will 
bear valuable and sound fruit in the future, he must be 
allowed more time. 

At this point the use of the word “leisurely” tem 
me to interpolate a word or two of what appears to 
but should not be, a necessary warning. Ifit isa truism 
to say that professional training can never be sound if 
conducted on the intensive system, it isa platitude to say 
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that adequate time for digestion, absorption, and assimi- 
lation is as necessary with mental food as with material 
and that more especially is this so with that kind of 
mental food supplied in a course of professional training. 
Does not the very derivation of school (Gr. sKOLY) 
mean leisure—leisure spent in learning ? 

In no part of the curriculum is adequate leisure more 
necessary than it is during the time devoted to training 
in the art of diagnosis. Historically, the period of more 
or less empirical treatment based upon rough and ready 
diagnosis is not without interest—but historically only. 
The mere attaching of a label to a disease is not now 
held sufficient. Nor are the secrets revealed by the post- 
mortem room any longer regarded as affording a full and 
satisfactory explanation of the cause of a disease. The 
same pathological lesion may result from a variety of 
causes ; and, in any case, when the animal has reached 
the post-mortem room it is reasonable to assume that 
the disease has done its worst, and _ that the case is be- 
yond treatment. But diagnosis, if it is to be more than 
an academic exercise, must be made while repair and 
recovery is yet possible. More precise methods, and 
methods giving an early clue to disease processes are 
now demanded; and as the result of praiseworth 
attempts to secure such a clue, we have passed throug 
an acute phase of laboratory diagnosis. Not very long 

there were those who seemed to hold that all 
diagnosis could be done with a microscope, culture media, 
chemical reagents, and what not. There are, however, 
clear indications that a broader, and one may venture to 
say a healthier, point of view has been reached, and 
that current opinion rT that laboratory and 
a rm diagnosis must go hand in hand, 
raining in both forms of diagnosis takes time, and 
must be conducted with a suitable measure of delibera- 
tion. If there is haste and hurry, something will be 
taken for granted, and, though the experienced practi- 
tioner can afford to take much for granted—or rather, 
can subconsciously fill in gaps—to allow the student to 
assume an — without reasonable proof is fatal to 
good, sound, and serviceable training. 

Diagnosis, rather than treatment, has been dwelt upon 
because naturally first things must come first. But i 
sound training in diagnosis postulates the expenditure 
of time, the accurate recognition of the march of sym 
toms and the effect of remedial measures means scarcely 
less. And in practical surgery, very obviously manual 
dexterity—however much its necessity may have been 
kept in mind during the earlier years of the curriculuam— 
cannot be acquired in a day, any more than can that re- 
sourcefulness which is one of the chief qualities of the 
successful surgeon. 

Tke clinical instructor is not alone in his demand for 
longer time and greater facilities ; other teachers are just 
as insistent. We are assured, for example, that parasit- 
ology must bulk more largely in the curriculum and 
certainly the claims of the subject cannot be much longer 
denied. That parasites are capable of producing gross 
lesions and consequent appreciable loss is a matter o 
everyday experience. But there must also be as great, 
or possibly even greater, depreciation in the value of 
stock from the relatively small and insidious ravages of 
minor infestations. If the calculation could be made, 
and the effect of infestations with a limited number of 
parasites of a given species expressed in terms of work, 
or milk, or meat, the figures would doubtless be astound- 
ing. But whether the calculation can be made or not is 
of minor moment ; parasitology has a strong claim for 
fuller treatment as a subject of the curriculum. 

When it comes to advancing claims for more time and 
facilities for teaching, I do not doubt that the specialist 
on dietetics will demand to be heard. I can imagine 
him saying that, apart altogether from the necessity for 
the modern veterinary practitioner to know what has 


been done and what is being done in the domain of 
economic feeding for the production of work, meat, and 
milk, it can be contended that foods and feeding come 
into very close contact with pathology and medicine, 
since there is little question that an insufficient or im- 
proper diet may be capable of initiating, or at any rate 
stimulating the processes of disease. e have all been 
struck po possibly even alarmed by the pronounce- 
ments of the dietetic specialist when he has pointed out. 
the dire calamities that may—nay, certainly will—follow 
upon the indulgence in a diet deficient in accessory food 
factors. If it is true that gross lesions can be induced 
by marked deficiency in diet, it seems to be a natural 
corollary that smaller disturbances will follow a diet de- 
ficient in a minor degree. Therefore, says the dietetist, 
my students must be given such training as will permit 
them to guard against and correct errors of feeding, and, 
what is perhaps almost as important, converse intelli- 
gently with the modern agriculturist, who is not by any 
means unversed in scientific dietetics. 

The physiologist, quite naturally, does not remain 
silent, and he is fully justified in his contention that 
familiarity with the laws of normal function is a natural 
and essential preliminary to the study of the abnormal. 
The chemist joins hands with the physiologist, and they 
together and in unison state that the complex and 
enormous subject of bio-chemistry, though still young, 
has made such advances of recent years, and touches 
professional matters at so many points, that its neglect 
can no longer be endured. Indeed, the chemist, the 
physiologist, and the hygienist can abundantly substanti- 
ate their claim for fuller consideration in the curriculum; 
| they are all working and co-operating to the same 
end. 

The bacteriologist also demands that, in these days 
when vaccines and sera are so fashionable, his students 
must receive more elaborate instruction, especially in a 
practical direction, in order that they may be properly 
equipped for a kind of professional work that was un- 
known to the practitioner of not very many years ago. 
The bacteriologist can also support his claim by pointing 
out that the diseases of yr pigs, and poultry have, so 
to say, been but yesterday added to those multitudinous 
conditions with which the veterinary surgeon must be 
familiar. 

And need it be added that the teacher of normal 
structure declines to be silent in the midst of the 
clamour for the more extensive—and less intensive— 
training of the veterinary student. The unbiassed will 
at once admit with this exceedingly reasonable teacher 
that an intimate knowledge of normal structure, as well 
as normal function, is basal in the curriculum, and can- - 
not be too thorough. 

So reasonable, indeed, and so adequately substantiated 
are the claims of the various teachers that the time has 
evidently arrived when those who hold the reins of 
government of veterinary education must seriously con- 
sider what can be done to secure a fuller study of 


f | various subjects of the curriculum. 


It has further to be remembered that all subjects, 
professional and preliminary, are now taught in a 
manner that consumes a great deal of time. Teachers 
are unanimous in pouring contempt upon what has 
come to be called the “‘ blackboard and piece of chalk ” 
method of tzaching. They are all increasing, or wish- 
ing to increase, the scope and extent of their practical 
classes, and they are all getting away as much as is 
justifiably possible from the the didactic lecture that 
fills the student’s notebook with concentrated wisdom— 
or what passes for such. There is a very laudable 
tendency to send the student to the library to consult 
the literature for himself—under guidance. This ten- 
dency serves the very important purpose of training the 
student to consult, at first hand, the writings and publi- 
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cations of those who have devoted time and special 

study to particular problems ; and this appears to me 

to be all to the good, for there seems to be achance that 

the habit may be carried into post graduate life ; and 

there are few who will deny that more reading by the 


average would be productive of no harm 
though admittedly the necessary time is generally hard 
to come by. 


Practical classes, as I have said, in which the work 
cannot be hurried, are displacing lecture courses more 
and more ; and those who hold that lectures should be 
reduced to a minimum, or entirely abolished where the 
nature of the subject permits, can make out a good case 
Whether the entire abolition of lectures can come to 
pass or not, the student at the present time is being 
required more and more to do things for himself, under 
guidance, and is encouraged to trust less and less to what 
the teacher can do for him. This method of teaching 
obviously demands a great deal of time, with the result 
that the student’s day is about as full as it can be made 
within reason. It would scarcely be healthy, eithe 
physically or mentally, to student or teacher, to ad 
materially to the number of hours per day devoted to 
classwork. A certain amount of recreation is essential, 
and time-tables must be framed to include recreation- 
time. But full though the day may be there seems no 
escape from a measure of expansion of existing courses 
and the addition of several supplementary courses. 
Have we then arrived at atime when a decision respect- 
ing the addition of a fifth year to the curriculum must 
be made ? 

I am prepared to hear the objection that an additional 
year is not necessary ; that the graduate of to-day does 
yot justify even four years’ training ; that he is no 
better—indeed, he is worse than he who had only 
three years’ at a veterinary school. These and similar 
assertions are occasionally made, but, I venture to con- 
clude, without due thought. It is apparently forgotten 
that the young graduate is a young graduate, and there- 
fore not to be compared, either in worldly wisdom or in 
professional experience, with his older critic. It is 
surely asking too much to expect that a student after 
four years’ spent in attempting to acquire the rudiments 
and fundamentals of complex and exacting professional 
work can go out into the world and grapple with the 
intricate problems presented by disease with uniform 
success. How intricate the problems are is apt to be 
overlooked by those in whom familiarity has bred—if 
not contempt, at least absence of wonder. The practi 
tioner is asked to diagnose and rectify irregularities in a 
most delicate piece of mechanism, the workings of which 
are hidden and can only be judged by external signs. 
The signs themselves are sometimes but faint, and 
always liable to mislead. If the practitioner of many 
years standing may fall into error—and this, I am given 
to understand, does occasionally happen—what wonder 
that the newly-fledged graduate sometimes makes mis- 
takes. But perhaps what is meant is that he fails not 
so much professionally as in his manner of handling the 
human factor. If this is what is meant, will any amount 
of teaching (in the ordinary sense of the word) serve to 
instil that “nous,” savoir fatre, or whatever we may 
choose to call it? The most successful practitioner 
cannot disclose the secret of his success. 

It is not necessary to give any further answer to the 
criticism that the modern graduate is not so good as his 
predecessor of twenty, thirty, or forty years’ ago, beyond 
adapting the words of a well-known editor of Punch : 
never was.” 

To the question whether an additional year is neces- 
sary and expedient, the enthusiast will doubtless straight- 
way answer—yes! The more cautious will answer 
mores Scotorum ; Is a fifth Pony practicable from the 
ea of view? And is there no other way out 
of the difficulty 


That the addition of a year to the curriculum is an 
unsound financial proposition, one remembers, was one 
of the objections advanced when, in 1893, a fourth year 
was added to the course ; and there is great probability 
that it was also advanced when the two-year curriculum 
was lengthened in 1876. The advocate of a fifth year 
we may be certain, will point out in answer that)" - 
stock was never so valuable as it is at the present tii 
that whatever falteration may take place in the value 
livestock, it is very unlikely to decrease to the pre- + 
standard ; that the animal-owner has begun to reali.” 
that good stock is more profitable than bad ; and tha 
the stock-owner of the future will be less ready to run 
risks and more ready to seek expert advice. The veter- 
inary adviser, therefore, it will be asserted, will be more 
frequently consulted and at an earlier stage of disease. 
Presumably, also, preventive medicine will find greater 
scope. Indeed, is it not the case that even now the 


upon to administer remedies for the prevention of dis- 
ease? And incidentally it may be asked, will the veter- 
inary adviser of the future not be expected to possess 
knowledge undreamed of by his predecessor of not so 
very many years ago! Each practitioner will answer in 
accordance with his own experience. 

It may also be claimed that the importance of meat- 
producing animals is likely to be great for some time to 
come at any rate, because of the present critical and 
disturbing world-shortage of human meat-food. 

In days gone by the veterinary graduate could only 
look forward to general practice, but every veterinary 
student of to-day will not become a general practitioner. 
A proportion of them will join the ranks of those whose 
work lies in some special field or other: a growing 
number of them make up their minds to do so at a com- 
paratively early stage of their College course. Specialists 
are certainly not very numerous at the present moment, 
but there is abundant evidence that, both at home and 
abroad, their numbers are about to increase. Home 
legislation, seeking to protect man from disease of animal 
origin, will necessitate a considerable increment of vet- 
inary officials if it is to be put into efficient operation. 
The full development of those enormous areas that con- 
stitute part of our over-seas possessions can only be 
effected with the help of adequate veterinary staffs, and 
fortunately, those in authority are alive to this fact and 
are prepared to equip such staffs when suitable gradu- 
ates are available in sufficient numbers and of adequate 
training. 

It seems likely, therefore, that, when the matter comes 
to debate, the supporter of a five years curriculum will 
have much to adduce in justification of his opinion. 

He who advocates caution will seek some way of 
relieving pressure without ane Se existing pro- 
fessional course. This can doubtless be done, but relief 
cannot thus be obtained so simply or so satisfactorily 
as by the addition of a fifth year. For example, we 
might follow the lead of the British Medical Association 
in their recommendation to the General Medical Council 
that chemistry and physics should be made school 
subjects, biology remaining a professional subject. The 
main difficulty here, as it seems to me, is that the teach- 
ing of chemistry and physics is of very varying quality in 
different secondary schools. 

Personally, also, I should hesitate to encourage the 
recognition of secondary school Science teaching as 
qualifying for a profession, if for not more than one 
reason—unless it can be assured, that, as is the case in 
the best schools, a boy is only permitted to enter upon 
the study of Science after reaching a certain age, and 
having attained a definite standard of general education, 
we might possibly be unwittingly encouraging a too 
early — isation, This, everyone will admit, is much 
to be deprecated. A measure of security against the 


danger could be obtained by demanding a generally 


veterinary surgeon is with increasing frequency called — 
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higher standard in the Preliminary Examination ; but 
on this subject 1 prefer not to speak at the present 
moment, though Dm amanng to admit that the current 
minimum standard is none too high. 

There is an alternative plan for which some advantages 
could be claimed. The various veterinary schools might 
cease to teach Chemistry, Physics, and Biology, the pro- 
spective student being permitted to study these subjects 
how and where he pleased. If this were done, the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, we may assume, would 
desire to make certain that the subjects had been mas- 
tered in a satisfactory manner, and would, let us suppose, 
demand that the student pass an examination in them 
before proceeding to the subsequent parts of the curri- 
culum as it exists to-day. Some such plan might pos- 
sibly meet the financial objection already indicated, and 
save the student’s pocket, inasmuch as he would be at 
liberty to seek the necessary instruction in his home 
town or within reach thereof. But, it can be objected, 
the student may be unable to obtain or unwilling to pay 
for the laboratory facilities that are essential if the 
teaching of Chemistry, Physics, and ace J is to be real 
and of value. The examination framed by the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons would naturally be of 
such a nature as to ensure that laboratory training had 
not been neglected. 

But the chief objection, as I see it, is that the teachin 
of Chemistry, Physics, and Biology would pass out o 
the control of the schools and the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and would cease to have any corre- 
lation with the other subjects of the professional curri- 
culum. This would be contrary to the conviction of 
nearly every educationalist—that it is a grave mistake to 
isolate the various subjects of the curriculum in water- 
tight compartments. 


MID-WEST AND SOUTH WALES 
VETERINARY ASSOCIATION, 


A Que eee was held on Thursday, 8th July, 
at the Royal Hotel, College Green, Bristol. ‘The presi- 
dent, Mr. W. Scott was in the chair, and the following 
members were present :— Major E. E. Seldon, Tetbury ; 
ae W. A. Austin, Devizes ; J. R. Baxter, Lechlade ; 
J. C. Coleman, Swindon ; W. J. Cade, G. E. Henson, 
R. Porch, V. Pride Jones, C. E. Perry, Bristol ; W. D. 
Rees, Trealaw ; R. Moore 5. Codrington, 
gen Sodbury ; F. L. Haydon, idsomer Norton ; 
_A. Veitch, Weston-super-Mare; F. C. Hobbs, Newport 
Mon. ; C. H. Delacherois, Sandford ; J. Temple, Abera- 
man; E. J. Bath, Keynsham ; ~- T. W. Hindle, 
Warminster ; and Messrs. W. A. Williams, Aberga- 
venny ; J. W. H. Masheter, Newnham-on-Severn ; J. H. 
Maclaren, Mountain Ash ; R. W. Hall, Barry ; W. A. 
Welch, Bath; F. V. Steward, J. W. Proctor, J. R. 
Barker, Hereford ; Edwin Sayer, Mumbles; A. O. 
McDowell, Gloucester ; W. D. Jordan, Clydach ; W. T. 
Edwards, Neath ; A. 8. Adams, Dursley and W. T. D. 
Broad, Marlborough, President Royal Counties V.M.A.., 
who received a hearty welcome. J. J. Aveston, 
Hon. Sec. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Messrs. J.T. Brain, J. L. Perry, Major Storrar, J. H. 
Stewart, G. H. Bishop, J. M. Stewart, W. Davies John. 

The Prestpent said that this was really the first 
official meeting of the Society, and he was very pleased 
to announce that their membership at the present 
moment was 86. (Hear, hear). He thought this was 
highly satisfactory to all parties concerned. There had 
been a Committee meeting at Bath to consider the rules 
of the Association, and a great deal of trouble and time 
was entailed in bringing the rules up to date. They 
would be brought forward later for approval. 


The minutes of previous meeting had been published, 
and were taken as read and — on the proposition 
of Mr. J.C. Coleman, seconded by Mr. C. Perry. 

The Secretary then read the rules and these were 
confirmed, on the proposition of Mr. Coleman, seconded 
by Mr. Porch. 

The PRESIDENT in "4 to a question, said that the 
Committee elected at the previous meeting would be 
the Council for nine months until the revision of officers 
in April next. 

The Secretary read the list of the names of the 
Council :—Messrs. E. J. Bath, A. 8. Adams, V. Pryde 
Jones, R. Porch, W. A. Welch, J. L. Perry, J. M. 
Stewart, C. E. Perry, E. Sayer, S. Codrington, 
A. Veitch, J. C. Coleman, F. Tonar, with the President 
and Hon. Secretary. He added that there was one more 
to elect, and he proposed Mr. W. D. Rees, of Trealaw, 
Glam. The President seconded and that was carried. 

The Secretary then read the list of members, and in 

ing said that he should like to thank Mr. Adams for 

is willing help and many kindnesses on various occa- 

sions. It was intimated by the President that the rules 
would be printed and a copy sent to each member. 

Considerable discussion took place regarding the scale 
of minimum fees to be charged by members of the Asso- 
ciation, but further consideration was left for the next 
meeting. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR INSURANCE COMPANIEs. 


Mr. Apams said in introducing that subject to the 
meeting — the remuneration paid by Insurance Companies 
for examination of livestock on their behalf—he was 
opening a subject which had had considerable time and 
attention from him during the past seven or eight years, 
Ordinary methods and endeavours to obtain an improve- 
ment had been unsuccessful. Insurance companies, pre- 
war, paid sums for such examinations varying from 3/6 
to 10/- depending upon the insured value of the animal 
in question, and those sums were inclusive of any mileage 
travelled to make the examination. Also, the report to 
the Company concerned was generally of a very exhaust- 
ive nature. These companies, since the war, now offered 
a sum from 5/- to 7/6 for the same work, inclusive of 
transport. He might say he was present at an interview, 
two years ago, with the representatives of the Tariff 
Insurance Companies, accompanied by Prof. Wool- 
dridge. The whole matter was pce at length, and 
the result of such discussion was that the fees were 
raised to the sums now stated. The point laid down, 
and from which he would not move, Mr. Adams said, 
was that travelling expenses must be recognised and a 
mileage rate allowed for them. That point did not find 
favour with the representatives of the companies present. 
There was no gainsaying the reasonableness or right of 
such a charge, but the results of the interview were that 
it was not recognised or accepted. His own attitude 
when his services were employed, was to return the 
report form, pointing out in each individual case his fee 
for the work, and await re-instructions before doing it. 
He might add that, although it was not quite public, and 
he referred to it simply in general terms, that the only 
method of obtaining satisfactory treatment was to form 
a new insurance company where the profession was well 
represented. That was being done at the moment, and 
it lay with the profession to invest some little capital in 
the company, become agents for it, and turn, where the 
could, insurance business to it. He was sure that eac 
of them present was well-known in his own particular 
district, and it went without saying, was looked up to by 
the agricultural community. They could, by their own 
personal influence, which is much greater than they 
think, direct insurance to the channel they desired so 
long as the premium for the insurance was at the same 
rate as other competing companies, and where the client 
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could be informed that they, personally (the members of 
the profession) would be paid an adequate fee for the 
examination. If that was done, that company would 
pay an adequate fee where examinations were made, a 
good commission to them for business introduced, and 
the profits back in dividend. He felt the tariff com- 
panies had had that profession in their hands ~~ 
enough, and the support by members of the profession o 
the object mentioned would be the only method of 
improvement. That being so, he suggested that the 
question, after discussion, be left to a later date in view 
of such a company being formed. He might add that 
the Panel System paid each medical attendant a certain 
sum per head—mileage was not allowed ; but by agita- 
tion by the profession a sum of £300,000 nad been 
allocated to England and Wales this year for mileage for 
the medical practitioners in different districts. He 
mentioned this to show that nationally the Government 
recognised in the medical profession the cost of trans- 
port in attending persons insured. 

Mr. CoLEMAN thanked Mr. Adams for the notes he 
had given them. What he had described would be 
ideal if they could bring it about, but one had to 
remember that the insurance companies had the footing, 
and it was difficult to shift them out. Mr. Adams had 
said “ as long as our premiums are the same as those of 
tariff companies.” If they paid bigger fees that could 
not be done. What he thought the best suggestion was 
that they should all agree that they would state their 
individual fee for each case. He had had as much as 
25s. for examination of a horse. Instead of putting the 
fee at the bottom of the per, they had come to him 
and asked what he would doit for. He charged his 
own fee and his own mileage and got it. If all did that 
they would get it. It was no use doing this if a neigh- 
bour did it for less. They wanted unity. He offered 
the suggestion that they fixed the fee according to the 
value of the mare and then charged mileage. Why 
should they do for Insurance Companies differently from 
what they did for a client. 

Mr. ApDAms said he had a rough idea of the different 
rates of interest paid by existing Insurance Companies. 
He did not anticipate, if any gentleman subscribed 
capital to the new Company, that they should subscribe 
with the idea of getting 30 per cent which some 
Companies paid. 

The PrestpENt : Not on live stock. 

Mr. Apams said the tendency of all livestock Com- 

nies had been to amalgamate with other Insurance 

ompanies. One company had been taken over, or 
absorbed, on very good terms for the shareholders—he 
believed an increase in value of 50 per cent. The shares 
of that particular company had stood very low on the 
market. Agriculturists were running insurance com- 
panies now. He thought members of the profession 
could turn a good deal of insurance in the direction he 
had suggested ; the commission is good, the values of 
livestock were high, and they would find they got a con- 
siderable income from the commission. His own attitude 
was that asa profession they should not be !insurance 
agents, but owing to the circumstances under which 
they found themselves and the treatment they had 
received they must do it. 

Mr. Haypon said he understood there were certain 
companies employing unqualified men. He did not 
think they should do anything for such companies. 

The PREsIDENT then moved—“ That this Association 
is of opinion that it should be universally recognised 
among general practitioners when, in the event of an 
urgent call from a client in the surgeon’s absence and a 
colleen attends the case, the latter should with reason- 
able speed hand the case over to the regular attendant, 
stating what has been done for the patient, at the same 
time notifying his fee, which sum the regular practitioner 


shall collect and hand to his colleague in due course. 
Further, that this resolution shall be forwarded to the 
R.C.V.S. urging that it shall be embodied in the bye- 
laws of the college, and that the violation-of the same 
shall be deemed unprofessional conduct.” 

If this were carried out to the letter he thought it 
would lead to the cementing of friendships between 
brother increase harmony and good feeling, 
and incidentally raise the status of our calling. 

Mr. PorcH, in seconding, considered that it would be 
well for their clients to see they were working together 
and would show that members of the profession could 
not be treated just as they would call a man in the 
street, or a dog. If a veterinary surgeon was not on his 
doorstep at the moment they would not then think they 
could ring up anyone and he would come. (carried 
unanimously). 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
W. Scort, F.R.C.v.s., Bridgwater. 


The veterinary profession stands to-day at the cross 
roads of its destiny, and it behoves us, as the custodians 
of her future, to see that the line of progress and utility 
is rendered more safe, and more secure, so that those 
who follow us in the years to come may receive a greater 
and better heritage. The time is therefore opportune 
for plain speaking. Let us be true to ourselves and to 
our calling, and above all, do not let us live in false se- 
curity. We must not be blind to the fact there are 
certain black clouds darkening our horizon. 

I have seen, and many of you will have observed also, 
cases of suffering inflicted through maltreatment by men 
who have had no scientific training, whose treatment of 
disease is largely rule of thumb, consisting perhaps of 
some cure-all prescription handed down to them from 
their equally untrained >. The aggregate loss 
to the animal owner and to the State from malpractice 
alone, must be great, and I know of no condition which, 
from a humanitarian and economic point of view, more 
urgently demands Government legislation. Unlike the 
human patient, the dumb animal cannot protest against 
irrational and unscientific treatment, nor does the law 
compel that an autopsy should be carried out upon his 
carcase. We have autocratic laws which safeguard an 
animal from being worked while in an unfit state ; the 
vivisection laws, the object of which is to obliterate ani- 
mal suffering, are stringent to a degree, it seems, there- 
fore, all the more inconceivable that quackery and mal- 
treatment, the residuum of the dark ages, should still 
remain a blot upon our civilisation. 

Again, our equine patients, particularly those in large 
cities, by reason of the rapid increase of motor transport, 
are becoming relics of the past, and our once prosperous 
city colleagues have consequently fallen upon lean times, 
and again, our colleges are overflowing with students, an 
aftermath, largely, of the great war. This condition of 
affairs is beneficial to the schools ; but is it equally good 
for the profession as a whole ? Unless fresh avenues are 
opened up to the profession, will all those men find re- 
munerative employment? Doubtless many of those 
students will never qualify, and one must not overlook 
the fact that this may tend to act adversely upon the 
profession by those failures joining the ranks of the un- 
qualified, and as the law stands to-day there is nothing 
to prevent them. 

What, on the other hand, are the views of the optimist? 
We are a small profession numerically, but from an 
economic sense we are a very important one. Conjure 
in your minds if you can what the consequences would 
be if we emulated the ideals of the working classes and 
went on strike. Epizootic diseases would haunt the land, 
dealing death and destruction to our valuable studs, 
herds and flocks, sporadic diseases would go unattended, 
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and disaster would face the nation. Have you ever at- 
_ tempted to total the many thousands of pounds you save 
the country yearly, nay, weekly, by the skill you collect- 
ively a to bear in carrying out your professional 
duties? Itis by reasoning from such perspectives that 
one may guage our real value to the community. 

Has it ever occurred to the State to look upon us from 
this standpoint? I venture to think if it did so we 
should not have to fight so hard for our legitimate rights. 
Our forebears handed down to usa standard, amblazoned 
with the motto, “I soothe, I relieve, Icure.” Win these 
latter days have been privileged to add onother, “I pre- 
vent.” To cure is largely becoming the voice of the past ; 
to prevent is the watchword of the future. The preven- 
tion of disease is built upon the corner stone of research, 
and I maintain that the diploma of every qualified prac- 
titioner in these islands, both human and veterinary, 
should not only privilege him to practise medicine, but 
if he so desire, to increase his knowledge by research 
work, unchallenged and unhindered. From a research 
worker’s point of view, the vivisection laws as they stand 
to-day are a menace to our progress, and while so many 
problems of disease remain unsolved, a disgrace to our 
civilisation, in consequence of which we stand to-day a 
spoon-fed nation, dependent largely on our foreign con- 
fréres for much of our names. In the prevention of 
disease I can foresee a large field of usefulness opening 
up to us if we are given a fair chance for our activities. 

Are we oe those chances as they appear on our 
horizon? They will not fall into our laps like ripe fruit 
from the tree. The initiative must come from ourselves. 
We must make use of propaganda and other legitimate 
means to show those in authority that the well-being of 
the human race is closely related to the health of the 

animal pee, and that as the guardians-of the latter 
weshould hold an important place in any health ministry. 
I would even go further and suggest that we should have 
an independent ministry of veterinary health. We asa 
profession have done much for agriculture. What has 
agriculture done collectively for us? In pre-war days 
agriculture was the most neglected of our industries, 
consequeutly we could hardly invite her assistance, and 
it took the European war to bring it into its own. Agri- 
culture to-day is on the crest of the wave of prosperity, 
and the value of the domestic animals has incre three 
to four-fold. This monetary increase has placed an added 
responsibility upon the shoulders of our profession, and 
I venture to submit, that the agriculturists of this country 
should now assist us financially to advance our know- 
ledge, particularly in the field of research. In this sphere 
a large amount of work awaits us for which funds are 
required. There are many diseases, the elucidation of 
which would materially assist us in conserving the lives 
of the animal population. Money thus spent would re- 
turn to the agriculturist again many hundred-fold. Take 
Foot-and- Mouth disease as an illustration. Our prophy- 
lactic measure is still the poleaxe. This drastic and, if 
I may use such a strong word, barbaric method we ad- 
mit is a confession of ignorance, and remains a blot upon 
the escutcheon of our profession. 

The veterinary profession has made great strides 
during the last quarter of a century, but like the great 
African empire builder, we can still say with much 
truth, “So much to do, so little done.” hen we look 
back, and see how our forefathers groped in darkness, 
when practice preceded science, we can only wonder that 
their efforts were so successful. In these later and more 
enlightened days, dating from the advent of the germ 
theory of disease, and the important part played by 
pathogenic organism, as clarified by those scientific 
giants Pasteur and Lister, the dawn of a better under- 
standing broke upon the realm of prophylactic and 
curative medicine. Thinkers then began to evolve 
theories as to the methods devised by the animal body 


to combat phages organisms, and slowly but surely 
the cellular and humeral theories of immunity became 
firmly established, and in their train we have to-day 
three great practical methods of rational treatment, viz., 
chemio-therapy, vaccino-therapy, sero-therapy. 

So much for the scientific side of our calling. I 
should like to say one word in regard to our literary 
position. There is an old axiom that a man is judged by 
the books in his library. If we were judged by our 
Press, I fear we would be designated a lethargic pro- 
fession, for we cannot deny that our Press to-day is no 
credit to the profession. This is not due to lack of 
enterprise on the part of the proprietors of journals, or 
want of enthusiasm of their unpaid editors, but tc 
apathy within the profession itself. Editors cannot 

ive interesting data to their readers unless they receive 
it, and it is up to the rank and file of the profession to 
supply this. Has it done so? If each member sent a 
record of two interesting cases a year—-surely a small 
contribution—to the weekly journals, that would give 
us fourteen to fifteen cases weekly, and medicine being 
an inexact science, the avenue of exactitude can only be 
reached when we have an overwhelming data of facts to 
work upon. Recording interesting cases—and we see 
them almost daily, would be good for our professional 
archives and at the same time good for ourselves, for if 
ou remember that student of human nature, Francis 
con said, “ Writing maketh an exact map,” and to 
write successfully we must read, and “reading maketh 
a full man,” and in doing both we are keeping ourselves 
fit intellectually ; for observation gives us knowledge 
first hand, and knowledge bestows power, and our 
recorded data may prove stepping-stones to greater 
things. I would like to see our weekly Press the size of 
The Lancet or the British Medical Journal, and of 
course, we should have to pay more in proportion, but 
the reading members of the profession would not object 
to that. I would suggest a band of outside workers 
should be formed to collect matter of professional 
interest, consisting of a corresponding member resident 
in each county. If it is a question of funds, I have no 
doubt many members of the profession would subscribe 
a substantial sum at a small rate of interest. 


The Press is the live wire and mouthpiece of the pro- 
Session, and it must be placed on a healthy and active 
basis. 


And this brings me to our position to-day in regard to 
the lay Press. Doubtless you have noticed how the 
medical profession, in season and out of season, enlist 
the sympathetic ear of the powerful daily papers. An 
advance is made, or discovery recorded in human medi- 
cine, and every man reads the facts at his breakfast 
table, the result being that the layman is educated to 
admire and respect medical science, and watch with 
interest the progress made, while the names of those 
men who are in the vanguard of progress become house- 
hold words. 

Turning to our own case, the man in the street knows 
little and cares less about veterinary science, and judg- 
ing from some of the remarks made by a few legislators 
in discussing the Veterinary Surgeons Amendment Bill 
recently before the House of Commons, much ignorance 
prevails there also. Why is this? Our profession in 
the past has been a comparatively watertight compart- 
ment, giving out little light on scientific matters to the 
general public, and receiving a small measure of influence 
and —— in return; consequently we are little 
known pose our own immediate sphere. If I judge 
the sign of the times aright, this obscure and unhealthy 
isolation 1s going to disappear, and in spite of ourselves, 
willing or unwilling, larger forces will take us in hand. 

In addresses such as these, I believe it is considered 
correct form to criticise the Royal College of Veterinary 
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Surgeons, and that, too, usually adversely, but I honestly 
confess one is hardly justified in doing so, eonsiderin 
the time and the money those members of the Counci 
sacrifice in the interests of the profession. Obviousl 
one cannot criticise or censure the Royal College wit 
severity when those gentlemen give their services so 
freely and gratuitously. As a casual observer, however, 
I would like to express the opinion that in the past the 
Royal College has not shown such statesmanship and 
tenacity of purpose that a vigorous and active profession 
would demand. This may be due to the fact that the 
leading members of the Council, having served the pro- 
fession for so many years, tend to follow the line of 
least resistance, and one cannot help thinking the whole 
fabric of the College requires re-organisation on more 
modern lines. 

Parliamentary legislation has had, and is still having 
an effect upon the welfare of the profession. The 
Animals (Anesthetics) Bill is now on the Statute Book. 
It must, however, be regretted that the most important 
clause, i.e., that no anzesthetic shall be administered un- 
less by a duly qualified veterinary surgeon, was deleted 
at the eleventh hour. The object the promoters of the 
Bill had in view was to obliterate surgical pain. Can 
anyone imagine anything more incongruous than the 
empiric, who has had no collegiate training, administer- 
ing an anesthetic to produce complete anesthesia ? 
One would think to become a successful anzsthetist 
was mere child’s play. The Bill, in the hands of those 
unqualified men, is likely to prove a fiasco, and from the 
humanitarian point of view, a “sop to Ceberus.” The 
animal may have a whiff of chloroform, but who is going 
to prove that the operation was painless? It seems to 
me that the unqualified element which resisted the Bill 
was a stronger and better organised force than that 
the veterinary profession. Then <yain, 
take our own domestic Bill which is now before Parlia- 
ment. Here also we have to give way to “ unqualified ” 
resistance on a most vital point affecting the welfare of 
the profession. 

The Bill may bring us in some 3,000 odd pounds 
yearly, and as the purchasing power of the sovereign is 
so low, this is indeed a petty pittance. I think our body 
corporate has missed a great opportunity. Had it gone 
to the Government and put all its cards on the table, ex- 
plaining it could go no further owing to insolvency, at 
the same time pointing out the economic import of the 
veterinary profession to the War Office through the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps, to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture through the expert veterinary officers, to the 
Colonial and Indian Departments through their veteri- 
nary surgeons, and to the country at large through their 
general practitioners, I honestly believe a large sum of 
money would have been granted. 

The unregistered man has no legal status, but he ap- 
— to have, nevertheless, considerable support in both 

ouses of Parliament; the primary contention being that 
to legislate inst these men would be the means of 
taking away their livelihood. Well, gentlemen, the un- 
registered doctor in human medicine had to go under 
when faced with the force of public opinion, and who 
will deny that the medical profession and the public are 
not gainers thereby? And so, too, it would be in our 
case. The fact is, the legislator and the public do not 
realise what empiricism really means economically and 
humanely, and the sooner the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons tackles this point seriously the better it 
will be for the profession in particular, and the country 
in general. 

The practice of veterinary medicine and surgery is a 
highly skilled and scientific occupation requiring an ex- 
tended academical training. I ask, is it fair to the ani- 
mal, to the owner, and to the profession, that these un- 
trained and unqualified men should take upon themselves 


the work of the expert? Scientific training brings in its 
train refined technique, upon which the conserving of 
the patient’s forces, essential to recovery, and the reduc- 
tion of animal suffering to a minimum, largely depend. 
The sentimental anti-vivisectionist who holds up his 
hands in holy horror when an operation is to be per- 
formed upon an animal under the most humane condi- 
tions, would be struck dumb if he saw the agonising 
deaths resulting in many cases from empirical treatment. 
If the anti-vivisectionists desire scope for their activities, 
here a ~ field of usefulness awaits them, in which 
they would appear as genuine benefactors to the animal 
creation. 

The medical profession has long ago left behind the 
barber’s pole and the leech, and we, I am thankful 
to say, the routine fleam and bloodstick, but while 
the former profession has had full academical honours 
showered upon it, we have not. We will never hold our 
own as a learned profession until we obtain complete 
entrée to the great universities. I should like to see a 
closer bond of union established between the two pro- 
fessions. Fundamentally, the two callings are built 
— the same foundation, a divergence only existing 
when one man specialises in the treatment for the higher 
animal, and the other for the lower order. Our colleges 
in the past have done great service to the State and the 
profession, and considering they have been almost wholly 
the result of individual effort, they have done their part 
well ; but comparing them with the highly equipped and 
richly financed institutions abroad, they stand rts 
monuments of national oy | and indifference. The 
professorial staffs attached to the collegesare greatly un- 
derpaid, considering their abilities and the large re- 
sponsibilities resting upon them. The wages of an arti- 
san are in many instances higher than the emoluments 
received by a professor. In the process of reconstruction 
affecting every calling, I submit it is the first duty of the 
State to see that our colleges are generously financed out 
of the public purse. 

We are the most sporting of all nations ; our studs and 
herds are the finest in the world ; therefore it seems all 
the more inexplicable why the State should not have 
come to our assistance long ago. 

And now, I should like to say a word about ourselves. 
We are the youngest association in the Empire to-day— 
— and vigour usually go hand in hand—youth may 
ack the judgment of matured age, but well-directed 
energy covers a multitude of sins. If, however, we can 
cultivate judgment, so much the better. This Associa- 
tion covers a large field, embracing as it does five English 
and four Welsh Counties. We can justly congratulate 
ourselves that we start to-day with a large and active 
membership. There are still verymany men who have 
not joined, and we must individually and collective] 
use our best endeavours to obtain ad wnum omnes. 
strong united association is a great power for good, and 
our efforts are being watched more closely by those pub- 
lic bodies who employ us professionally than we ima- 
gine. 

In pre-war days many of us were inclined to live in icy 
isolation, ploughing the lonely furrow, and working out 
in our practices the line of destiny which pleased us best. 
In the line of advancement individual effort counts but 
little now, and is likened to the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness. Unity must be our motto more than 
ever, and practical achievement of this can only take 
place by members joining the Associations. If an associ- 
ation has a membership roll of a majority of the practi- 
tioners in the district which it covers, it speaks with no 
uncertain voice on any great point at issue. I therefore 
urge upon all practitioners who have not already joined 
to do so now, in their own interest and in the interest of 
the profession. In addition, we shall have at our meet- 
ings intellectual discussions, social intercourse, and a 
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better understanding of each other, culminating in a bond 
of union, upon a sincere desire to advance our 
knowledge in a spirit of comradeship, for the good of 
the profession to which we have the honour to belong. 


_ Mr. W. T. D. Broan congratulated Mr. Scott not only 
upon the excellence of his address, but upon the oppor- 
tunity he had given members of having prints of the 
address in their hands during its delivery. 

Mr. ApAms proposed a vote of thanks to the President 
for his address and said he had covered a wide area and 
touched on many subjects of general interest to them all. 

Mr. Parry seconded and Mr. Bath spoke in support of 
the proposition, which was carried with applause. The 
President briefly replied. 

The PRESIDENT proposed, Mr. AvEsTon seconded, 
od he agreed that the next quarterly meeting be at 

iff. 

Arrangements for the Cardiff meeting were discussed, 
and this closed the proceedings, Members expressing 
themselves as highly gratified with the result of the first 
meeting. 

J. J. Aveston, Hon. Sec., and Treasurer. 


Notes oN CASEs. 


Mr. J. ©. Coleman recorded an interesting case of 
scrotal hernia, discovered during castration. After re- 
moving the testicle the inguinal canal and scrotum were 

lugged with sterile gauze, and the scrotum sutured. 

he plug was left in for three days ; when it was re- 
moved, ess was considerable swelling but no sign of 
the bowel. The colt made an uneventful recovery. 


Umbilical Hernia. 


The interesting case of Scrotol Hernia described by 
Mr. Coleman, recalls an incident that happened during 
1919. While proceeding to a case, my attention was 
called to a client in a field vigorously endeavouring to 
-make me stop. On proceeding into the field I found a 

digree Shorthorn Cow, recently calved ; the history 
Coles that she had calved two hours earlier, with ap- 
parently the calf right. The calf was now lying on the 
ground with one and a half yard of small bowel pro- 
truded apparently from the umbilicus. ee ae to her 
later, the owner found the condition as stated. The cow 
was an excitable subject, and would keep on putting her 
head down to the calf, the inference drawn being that 
she had inadvertently put the horn through the um- 
bilicus into the abdominal cavity. The bowel was much 
discoloured, and to me it seemed impossible, were it re- 
turned, that recovery would take place. Nevertheless, 
I decided to return it. 

After cleansing and disinfecting, I attempted to return 
it, but found it was ‘er or me to do so through 
the existing opening. I thereupon enlarged it with the 

knife and had no difficulty in returning it. I sutured 
the abdominal musc!es with a continuous suture, and as 
the wound externally was a large one, I sutured it also 
the same way. Instructions were, a dose of castor oil at 
once, and a similar dose the following morning if alive. 
As the calf could not stand, to be given small quantities 
of milk. I did not see the owner for some days, and 
when I did so was rather diffident about making any 
enquiries rding the case, but he volunteered the in- 
formation that the calf did not stand for two days, was 
fed as instructed, and it was then apparently doing all 
right. I had occasion to attend three weeks later, and 
made an examination of the calf, and was much sur- 
prised to find that the wound had healed. About a 
month I had a communication from this owner to 
say, no doubt I should be interested to know that the 
calf I had operated on had been sold by auction for 120 


guineas. The part of the case which impressed me was 
that recovery took place when the bowel was in such a 
congested and injured condition. 


Dursley, Glos. A.S8. ADAMS. 
Milk Fever or Lightning Stroke ? 


A cross-bred cow had calved ten days previously 
(third calving), and up to that time had appeared quite 
normal. On the morning of the 10th Ma , after a 
thunderstorm, on being fetched in for milking, she was 
discovered ill. The owner had difficulty in getting her 
to her shed. On my arrival she was down, semi- 
conscious, head turned to the flank, pupils dilated, tem- 
perature 100, and respirations slightly stertorous. Diag- 
nosis—milk fever. 

The udder was insufflated, with the hope that—even if 
she did not rise immediately—itwould render her more 
conscious. But much to my surprise she showed little— - 
if any improvement. She was certainly on her legs the 
following day, but the lack of co-ordinated movement 
still continued, the pupil dilated, temp. sub-normal. 
She was inclined to rest her head against any firm 
object. Another peculiar a omy was the inability to 
properly use the tongue. When she drank—the only 
thing she did voluutarily—she plunged her head to the 
bottom of the bucket and only withdrew it when suffo- 
cation compelled her. 

These symptoms continued for three weeks: during , 
this time, except the treatment already described, she 
was treated for apoplexy—cold swabs to the poll ; nux 
vomica and potassium iodide asadrench. She was fed 
by pushing wads of fresh cut grass, hay, and boluses of 
meal and chaff on to the back of the melee ; liquid food 
was avoided, as I hoped to get rumination started—it 
was suspended during the whole three weeks, or at least 
not noticed. She then started to cud, and gradually her 
movement became more co-ordinated, eyes less staring, 
and tongue a little more mobile ; she now when chewing 
frothed at the mouth ; and drank with less difficulty 
but still was unable to eat voluntarily. She was turned 
out to graze, but she simply smelt tufts of grass without 
attempting to catch hold ; this continued for another 
fortnight—five weeks in all, when she was noticed pick- 
ing 5 4 some hay herself. She is now apparently in 
quite her usual health, and putting on flesh fast. 


Tynewydd Road, Barry. 


Rea. W. Hatt. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO R.C.VS. 


The Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons begs to acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 
ing subscriptions for 1920. 


Collinson, W., Sheffield £1 1 
Pugh, D., Sevenoaks 110 
Rees, J. F., Carmarthen 110 
Previously acknowledged 884 13 11 

Aug. 4. £887 16 11 


R.C.V.S. WAR MEMORIAL. 


The Secretary begs to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following donations, or promises of donations :— 

O. V. Ganning, Capt. late C.A.V.C. £1 

D. Pugh & Sons, Sevenoaks 5 

J. F. Rees, Carmarthen 2 
Per W. Scott:- F.C. Tiarks Esq.1 0 0 

The Hon. Mrs. Allen 10 0 
1 10 


0 
Previously reported 720 7 0 
£730 5 O 
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POLICE COURT FEES. 
To the Editor of The Veterinary Record. 


Sir,—It may interest the profession generally to know 
that after some correspondence with Sir Charteris Biron, 
Chief Metropolitan Magistrate, I have succeeded in 
getting an advance of 50% on existing fees for examina- 
tion and evidence at police courts. 

Sir Charteris has been particularly interested in the 
matter, and has supported our claim for an advance 
in the proper quarter. The order dates from the 28th 
inst. 

Yours faithfully, 
67 Wigmore Street, Wa. Kirk, 
Portman Square, W. 31st July. 


R.C.V.S. EXAMINATIONS AT LIVERPOOL. 


Sir, -The percentage of rejections at the examinations 
of the R.C.V.S., has recently been claimed to represent 
the efficiency of the veterinary schools in this country. 

Your readers will appreciate the duty which is 
imposed upon me, puerile as it will appear to many, to 
state that the percentage of rejections of candidates 
from the University of Liverpool, at the three complete 
examinations during the years 1919 and 1920, is 19°4. 

If this standard of adjudication be accepted, then I 
must claim for the University School that in efficiency 
it has no superior in the British Isles. Yours truly, 


J. SHARE-JONEs. 
University of Liverpool. Director of Vet. Education. 


THE VALUE OF THE D.V.S.M. 


Sir,—Outside the educational advantages derived by 
taking the D.V.S.M. Course, will anyone in a position to 
do so state what other advantages are offered to the 
successful candidate who spends his time and mone 
in obtaining this Diploma? Is the Ministry of Health 

repared to appoint Veterinary Surgeons holding the 
DVSM. as whole-time Meat, Milk and po | Inspec- 
tors, at a decent salary and ifrespective of age 


SALOPIAN. 


AUSTRIAN RELIEF FUND. 


Sir,—No doubt your readers have seen the appeal from 
the veterinary surgeons of Vienna, asking for food to be 
sent to them at once. I don’t believe in lightning 
strikes ; they are bad, but in the present case I do 
believe in a lightning subscription which I hope will be 
the case under the present circumstances. If we could 
collect say £500 and send it through the Imperial War 
Relief Council (Patron: H.M. the King), the British 
Government would add the same amount we sent, and 

ick out all the veterinary surgeons of Vienna and their 
families, and supply them with food. Suppose we sent 
say £1,000 or under, they would add another £1,000 to 
it. I do think we ought to try and see what we can do 
to help the veterinary surgeons of Austria and supply 
them with some food.—Yours truly, 
T. S. Price, 


(Chairman of the Relief Fund Committee). 


Subscriptions should be made payable to F. Bullock, 
the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, and sent to 10, Red 
Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


GAS TREATMENT FOR MANGE. 


Sir,—Major Dunkin in his recent paper read before 
the N.V.M.A. Central Division refers to the treatment 
of mange by SOz at Kantara, and states he did 
not think the method had been very successful ; that he 


had been shown alleged cures, and that it was unsatis- 
factory for camels. ut 

May I remind Major Dunkin that 200 cases of mange 
were treated successfully by a certain gas method, and 
it was found to be an excellent method for treating 
camels, Wm. S. Lorne (late of Kantara). 


Towiemore, Turriff, 
Aberdeenshire. 


WAR HONOURS. 

The King has given orders for the following appoint- 

pete. on the recommendation of the Government of 
ndia. 

THe Most ORDER OF THE British EMPIRE: 

For valuable services rendered in the field in the 
Afghan War, 1919. To be dated January 1, 1920 except 
where otherwise stated :— 


C.B.E. (MILITARY DIVISION). t 
* * * 


Larnder, Col., E. W. 
0.B.E. (MILITARY DIVISION). 


Davenport, Capt. (T/Maj.) Colin R.A.v.c. 
Nichol, Maj. and Bt. Lt.-Col., W. H. R.a.v.c. 


INDIA OFFICE, Ava. 3. 


The names of the following Officers, have beer 
brought to notice for distinguished service during the 
a against Afghanistan, by General Sir C. C 

unro, G.C.B, G.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., in his dispatch dated 
November 1, 1919 (published in the Supplement of the 
London Gazette dated March 15) = 


* 
Kelly, Capt. (temp. Maj.) G. A., R.a.v.c. ; Larnder, Col. 
E. W. ; Davenport, re. (temp. Maj.) C., R.A.v.c. ; 
Nichol, Maj. and Bt. Lt.-Col. W. H., R..v.c. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
Extracts from London Gazette 
Forors. Army VETERINARY Corps. 
Wak Orrick, WHITEHALL, July 29. 


Temp. Capt. A. McP. McFarlane relinquishes his 
commn. on completion of service (May 5). 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO REGULAR UNITS oR Corps. 
July 30. 
Capt. T. T. Taylor is placed on therret. list on account 
of ill-health caused by wounds (July 31). 
TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
July 28. 
~~ E. Franklin, 0.8.£., is apptd. to comd. a Mobile 
ety. Sect. (July 29). ‘ 
: July 29. 


Capt. J. P. Heath relinquishes his commn. on acct. of 
ill-health (July 30), aa retains rank of Capt. 
Capt. H. McD. Paul resigns his comm. (July 30), and 
retains rank of Capt. 
July 30, 


Ca Macgregor, Jur., late R.A.v.c. to be Capt. 
uly 31). 

Capt. W. A. Macgregor, Jun., is apptd. to comd.a Mobile 
et. Sect. (July 31). 


Capt. F. W. Pawlett is apptd. to comd. a Cav. Mobile 


et. Sect. (July 31). j 
ug. 3. 


Maj. (Actg. Lt.-Col.) W. L. Harrison, 0.B.£., F.R.C.V.S., 

ow. actg. rank of Lt.-Col. (J uly 19). 

Capt. C. W. Cartwright, resigns his commn. (Aug. 4), 
and retains rank of Capt. 
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It appears from a recent reply to a question in the 
House of Commons that the post-war establishment of 
the Royal Army Veterinary Corps has not yet been 
finally settled. On a pre-war basis the establishment, 
including India, is 1 major-general 6 colonels, 6 lieuten- 
ant-colonels, and 156 majors, captains, and lieutenants. 
The last three ranks are grouped under one head as 
—— to the rank of major is by length of service. 

here are at present 3 major-generals, two of whom are 
holding colonels’ er and are included in the 
establishment of colonels, on which there is no deficiency 
or surplus. There is a surplus of 2 in the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. Two lieutenant-colonels hold the 
acting rank of colonel and 3 majors hold the acting rank 
of lieutenant-colonel owing to the temporary continuance 
of colonels’ and lieutenant-colonels’ appointments in 
excess of the normal requirements. Allowing for a 
recent increase of establishment of 30 in India, there is 
a total deficiency of 11 in the establishment of regular 
officers of the corps, which is met by the employment of 
Special Reserve, Territorial Force,“ and temporary 
officers. All officers are paid at the rates laid down for 
their rank with the exception of the major-general hold- 
ing a colonel’s appointment in England, who is paid as 
a colonel. Since April, 1918, 2 lieutenant-colonels, 7 
majors, and 8 captains have voluntarily retired, and no 
further retirements are at present under consideration 


A farmer living in Durham (North Carolina) found 
two of his cows lying on the ground of their pasture in a 
stupor, apparently suffering from some strange malady. 
A veterinary surgeon was called, and after lengthy ex- 


amination pronounced both animals as merely “ beastly ” 
drunk. A search for the cause led to the discovery of a 
big “moonshine” still in a secluded corner of the 
pasture. The cows had eaten a quantity of the mash 
used by the illicit whisky manufacturers. 


Patent Medicines. 


The Proprietary Medicines Bill was published last 
week. In general its provisions confirm the recommen- 
dations containe1 in the report of the Select Committee 
on Patent Medicines ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed August 4th, 1914. This Committee, 
during the three sessions of Parliament over which its 
labours extended, held 33 public sittings and examined 
es of whom more than 14,000 questions were 
asked. 

The situation is summarised as follows: For all prac- 
tical purposes British law is powerless to prevent any 
person from procuring any drug, or making any mixture, 
whether potent or without any therapeutical activit: 
whatever, so long as it does not contain a schedul 
poison. ‘Nor can the law prevent any person from 
advertising such mixture in any decent terms as a cure 
for any disease or ailment ; from recommending it by 
bogus testimonials and the invented opinions and fac- 
simile signatures of fictitious physicians ; or from sellin 
it under any name he chooses, on the payment o 
a small stamp duty, for any price he can persuade a 
credulous public to pay. The Bill aims at putting an 
end to these abuses, and its progress in Parliament will 
be watched with the greatest interest.—7he Lancet. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Rabies Foot- : 
— Glanders.t — Bwine Fever. 
Confrmd 
Out- | Ani- Sh 
Period. mals, | Ani- Boab. | Out- | Siaugh- 
(d) (b) (a) 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended July 31 21 29 3 33 20 
‘ 1919 6 1 1 60 89 57 35 
1918 55| 1] 28 13 
1917 33 61 2 28 10 
Total for 31 weeks, 1920 4 256 | 308 68 | 8342 10 17 | 2894 | 4892 | 289] 1330 | 526 
1919 1128; 3] 122 | 160 20 | 1060 16 42 | 3818 | 7393 | 218 | 1353 599 
1918 159 | 190 23 | 64] 8284 | 6233] 247] 904 359 
1917 | | |313 |358 | | 16} 2841768 | 3461} 393] 1603 690 
(a Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. t Counties affected, animals attacked :— 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Aug 3, 1920 Excluding outbreaks in army horses. 
Outbreaks 
IRELAND. Week ended July 24. one oe ua pom 6 
1919 eee eee ere eee eee eee 2 1 2 
Corresponding Week in ; 1918 ... ove ove 2 3 
1917 ... ‘ 3 3 3 17 
Total for 30 weeks, 1919 oe 1 1 eee 1 3 78 164 6 22 
1919 ... ene eee 1 1 112 158 20 63 
Corresponding period in { 1918 ... 2 2 eee ose ove 81 182 14 43 
: . ee 3 5 1 1 32 239 156 $80 


De 
Norsz.—The figures for the Current Year are app 


ent of Agriculture and Technical Instruction eo Ireland. (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Jaly 26, 1920. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. 


